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RURAL MUNICIPALITIES AND THE REFORM OF 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 



While the popular interest in the question of the reform 
of rural Local Government is practically concentrated on 
the various proposals for replacing the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, as an administrative body, by a more or less 
representative assembly, little attention has as yet been 
directed to what must be the foundation of any complete 
reform, namely, the creation throughout the country of one 
simple unit-area of strictly local, or municipal^ adminis- 
tration, in lieu of the confusion of minor areas which now 
renders a proper local control of local affairs impossible. 

That the central government of a county should be in 
the hands of an elective Board is very generally admitted. 
That such a Board should deal with all matters of adminis- 
tration now controlled by Quarter Sessions would naturally 
follow. How far it is possible to impose upon the new 
County Board powers and duties more extensive than 
those 5Lt present vested in the county authority has hardly 
yet received sufficient considqrc^tion ; although reformers 



are pretty well agreed that there should be a devolution on 
the new county authority of as large a share as possible of 
the local legislation now dealt with in the national Parlia- 
ment, and that in other respects the powers of the local 
authority should be extended. 

But whatever benefit in point of administrative efficiency 
and economy may ensue from the creation of a system of 
County Boards, and whatever extended usefulness may be 
possible for such representative bodies, as compared with 
their irresponsible predecessors, this change, however satis- 
factory in itself, can hardly be expected to develop in 
so extensive and comparatively thinly populated an area 
as the county anything approaching the practical corporate 
solidarity which exists under municipal institutions in our 
towns and cities. 

The interest of the general body of the people in county 
administration (as in national administration) must neces- 
sarily be somewhat spasmodic. It can never create that 
strong, permanent corporate feeling which is so powerful a 
stimulus to local thought and local public spirit. For this 
we must look to a smaller area than the county and to 
a limited population and more essentially localized public 
opinion ; and it is the possibility of dealing with Local 
Government reform in such a manner as to establish 
throughout the country, and especially in the rural districts, 
local municipal institutions covering comparatively small 
areas within the county itself that I propose to consider in 
the following pages. 

The importance of the reform of Local Government 
generally may be measured in many ways, — by the immense 
variety of the interests involved, — by the magnitude of the 
income and expenditure and loan liability of local autho- 
rities, — by an estimate of the practicability, under a recon- 
structed system, of relieving Parliament of the consideration 



of questions of a local character, — or by the public desire to 
obtain the advantages likely to arise from the many reforms 
consequential or dependent on the complete reconstruction 
of local administration. 

It may be worth while recalling that the aggregate budget 
of local authorities stands second only to that of the 
National Government. The returns for the year ending 
25th March, 1884, show that the income of the local 
authorities of England and Wales, for that year, from all 
sources, was ;£"5 1,121,010, of which the amount levied in 
rates was ;£"24,934,i47, and the amount raised by loans 
;£'7,928,753. The expenditure was ;£^S 2,203,5 50, ^md at 
the end of the year the outstanding loans amounted to 
;£" 1 64,879,947. These figures alone are sufficient to bring 
home to us the magnitude of the work of our Local 
Government. 

Amongst matters of general public importance which can 
hardly be considered apart from the question of Local 
Government, the necessity of a reform of local taxation is 
generally admitted, and there are now before the country 
proposals for allotting a part of the national taxes in relief 
of local expenditure, for reducing the charges on real pro- 
perty and for apportioning the payment of rates between 
the landlord and tenant of agricultural land, for establishing 
a system of free elementary education, for establishing free 
libraries and other similar public institutions, for dealing 
with the allotment question and for creating a peasant 
proprietory, for giving to local elective bodies or to a direct 
popular vote the control of the sale of intoxicating drinks, 
and many others, none of which can be properly dealt with 
except in connection with the reform of Local Government. 

As especially affecting the strictly local and municipal 
branch of local government reform, upon which I lay parti- 
cular stress, there are two circumstances of present im- 
portance. The decay of the villages in population^ la 
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prosperity and in public spirit, and even in public inde- 
pendence and freedom, and the co-ordinate growth of the 
towns are facts which cannot be ignored, and which indeed 
day by day press with increasing force upon our attention. 
The extension of the suffrage by the Act of 1884 has 
brought home to the rural householder a sense of personal 
power in respect to national affairs, and has at the same 
time made clear to him his impotence in respect to matters 
of local concern, from his point of view far more interesting 
than those affecting the nation at large. And in addition, 
the depression in agriculture, involving a low rate of wages 
and a scarcity of employment, has a direct natural influence 
upon public feeling in the small towns and villages, and 
may be expected to develop a discontent and uneasiness 
which will find a legitimate vent in a desire for true popular 
representation in every branch of local administration, but 
especially in the government of the village itself. 

Assuming upon these grounds the urgent necessity of 
dealing with this essential feature of Local Government, we 
may in the first place consider upon what model the recon- 
struction of something in the nature of municipal adminis- 
tration throughout the country (districts may be possible. 
In so doing we naturally refer to the experience gained in 
the working of the only thorough reform of municipal 
institutions which we have as yet achieved. 

That reform, effected by the Municipal Corporations Act, 
183s, has established corporate municipalities which have 
afforded for fifty years examples of the working of a system 
upon which it seems possible that districts throughout and 
absorbing the whole area of the country might be organized. 
The reform of municipal institutions in the boroughs was, 
no doubt, a product of the Reform Act of 1832, which 
it closely followed ; it is reasonable to hope that the Reform 
Act of 1884, which has enfranchised the rural householder, 
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will, as one of its early results, bring about an equally 
thorough reform of rural Local Government. 

In applying to the organization of administration in 
rural and thinly populated districts principles which are 
pre-eminently adapted to that of centres of dense popula- 
tion, much modification of system may be necessary: 
nevertheless there seems no good reason for doubting that 
rural municipalities may be created, and may flourish with 
a similar, if not as strong cohesion and corporate vitality as 
is displayed in the boroughs, and may adequately meet the 
want which is so clearly illustrated in the present decay of 
local rural institutions. 

Such a municipalization of the country districts and of 
the urban districts not within the scope of the Municipal 
Corporations Acts would establish, as the ground work and 
foundation of Local Government, a complete system of 
municipalities, and give to every portion of the country 
equal privileges in the management of local affairs. 

It is essential, of course, to even the most general con- 
sideration of the reforms proposed that we should in the 
first place examine the existing institutions. Having done 
so, we shall be able to appreciate with some approach to 
accuracy the quantum of change involved in what may be 
contemplated as a theoretically adequate scheme of Local 
Government, and the amount of destruction of what at 
present exists incidental to its adoption, and shall be able 
also to recognise more or less clearly the form in which in 
a reconstructed system the powers and duties of existing 
bodies would appear. 

The older divisions of the country for purposes of local 
administration, the county, hundred and parish, are 
sufficiently consistent with method and simplicity of 
arrangement. Of these the hundred is obsolete, and may 
be altogether disregarded ; its liability in the event of 
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damage to property by rioters, which survived until 1886, 
having been abolished by an Act of that year. 

The county has lost its ancient court, in which the people 
had some direct voice, and its government by judicial 
officials appointed by the representatives of the central 
government of the country, ostensibly on account of their 
fitness for the administration of the criminal law, but in 
practice generally on political grounds or on account of 
territorial importance, presents an example of non-repre- 
sentative authority the most indefensible to be found in the 
whole of our local government system. 

But the county as a unit of local administration cannot 
be dispensed with, and, with some slight adjustment of 
boundaries, will, no doubt, remain, whatever changes may 
be made in other areas. 

The parish, governed nominally on democratic prin- 
ciples by the whole body of the ratepayers assembled in 
the vestry, is, as I shall presently endeavour to show, for 
most purposes an unsatisfactory unit-area of Local Govern- 
ment. Nor can a mass meeting of the ratepayers deal 
conveniently with details of administration; a difficulty 
eluded in some cases by the creation of a representative 
body — the select vestry. 

When we turn to the creations of modern times we find 
a multitude of areas and authorities, the latter variously 
constituted, and exhibiting a vast diversity in methods of 
election. Each new administrative body having been 
established to meet the particular pressing want of the 
moment, in their organisation, mode of election and the 
scope of their duties they collectively illustrate the pro- 
gress of national enlightenment in respect to the principles 
of government. 

To meet the want of a more efficient system of adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law than that originally set up, under 



which the parish was the unit-area, the Poor Law Union, 
formed of a group of parishes marked out without regard 
to county boundaries, was established in 1834, with its 
Board of Guardians of the Poor, consisting partly of mem- 
bers elected in the several parishes by means of voting 
papers (a system which in its working is open to great 
abuse), and partly of magistrates, sitting eXrofficio, Upon 
this Board has been accumulated a great variety of duties, 
some connected more or less closely with the relief of the 
poor, others entirely distinct from that purpose. 

To meet the need of public light and public vigilance we 
find in some localities Inspectors of Lighting and Watching, 
appointed under an Act of William IV. The modern 
demand for public sanitation has led to the creation of 
Urban Sanitary Authorities; a Board being elected by 
voting papers within a district specially marked out, with 
boundaries not necessarily coinciding with those of parishes. 
At the same time Boards of Guardians have been made 
the sanitary anthorities in the rural districts. Here and 
there the necessity of providing a burial ground, arising 
through the inadequacy of the parish churchyard, is met 
by the election of a Burial Board by the vestry of the 
parish. 

For education we have School Boards, in districts which 
may be single parishes, or a group of parishes constituted 
by the Education Department a United District, the rate- 
payers being the electors and voting by ballot, with a 
cumulative vote. Where no School Board exists the 
School Attendance Committee of the Board of Guardians 
compels the attendance of children at school. 

Highways are in some parts of the country dealt with by 
Highway Boards, composed of waywardens, elected by 
the parishes within the Highway District, and [of ex-officio 
magistrates. The area of the Highway District is fixed 
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by the Court of Quarter Sessions, and may be modified 
from time to time. In other districts the individual 
parishes manage their own roads. As to main roads the 
Court of Quarter Sessions have some responsibility, and 
they repair and maintain certain bridges. 

In mentioning these authorities as the more important 
of those that exist in the rural districts, I must be under- 
stood as by no means going further than indicating their 
position in a general way. 

The local taxation returns show that there are in England 
and Wales (including the Metropolitan area which is re- 
sponsible for ten of them) thirty-five species of Local 
Authorities, whose financial statements come under the 
cognizance of the Local Government Board, with an 
aggregate of more than 28,000 individual Authorities: 
some out of this large number being it is true, the same 
body acting under different statutes for different purposes, 
and in those capacities keeping separate accounts. This 
portentous number is in itself enough to show the need 
of a reform, if only in the nature of a consolidation of many 
authorities into one, so that not only may the numbers 
be reduced to something in reason, but the waste in officials 
and administration generally necessarily involved may be 
diminished. 

It has often been asserted, and is very generally a 
received opinion, that the love of liberty and the indepen- 
dence traditionally attributed to the English race are a 
growth of local independence, a product of the exercise of 
the right of local self-government. 

The Local Government of rural England has become a 
shapeless mass ; the local independence is crushed under 
the weight and complexity of the mechanism through 
which it is assumed to be exerted; the training-school 
in which the people might, under a better system, be 
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fitted for the duties now uniformly imposed on them as 
national electors is practically destroyed, and, should the 
existing chaos be allowed to continue, it is clear that in 
the country districts Local Government as a popular in- 
stitution will soon become extinct. 

In these observations I do not, of course, refer to the 
municipalities established in the corporate boroughs. The 
Act of 1835 has been followed by a vast growth of muni- 
cipal energy, and by equally striking material benefits 
to the communities affected, benefits reflected in the 
independence and self-reliance and intelligence of the 
people themselves. It remains for reformers to achieve 
a work as great for the rest of the country, and to establish 
a consistent and coherent system, under which may be 
developed something of that corporate life and activity, 
and of that energy of interest in local affairs which dis- 
tinguishes the populations enjoying a reformed municipal 
Local Government. 

The only reform adequate to meet the circumstances of 
the case is one placing the whole local administration in 
the hands of a very much reduced number of authorities, 
elected by the ratepayers, in suitable areas, and at con- 
venient intervals of time, so as to insure that direct popular 
interest in and influence over the management of local 
affairs which has at length been obtained in respect to the 
affairs of the nation at large. 

The dominant idea in a representative system is the con- 
trol, through their representatives, of government and ad- 
ministration by those who benefit or suffer under that gov- 
ernment and administration according as it is efficient or 
inefficient. That there can only be a satisfactory control 
where there is simplicity of election, and an absolute iden^ 
tity of the area of representation with that of administration 
and taxation will, no doubt, be admitted. That the size 
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and arrangement of the administrative area should be such 
as to enable the elector to maintain a direct and permanent 
interest in the work of the representative is obviously 
necessary to the vitality of a satisfactory public opinion. 

That these essential attributes of a sound system are all 
now wanting in the Local Government of rural England 
must be amply clear. The average ratepayer can neither 
distinguish the various objects for which he is taxed the 
one from the other, nor appropriate to each its proper 
share of the amount he pays, nor amongst the multitude of 
authorities can he fix upon any one man, or body of men 
responsible for mal-administration or extravagance. He is 
without control. His helplessness induces indifference; 
the indifference of the individual involves the decay of 
public interest. 

In laying out a new country for the purposes of Local 
Government, common sense would, under ordinary circum- 
stances, fix as a unit such an area as, with the means of 
communication available, would enable the inhabitants of 
the district to meet together without inconvenience for 
the purpose of discussing public matters, and of electing 
delegates or representatives to manage their affairs. This 
area is the natural unit of common local interest, the local 
municipal district. 

In its origin, whether ecclesiastical or manorial, the 
parish in England was the Iqcal municipal unit. It was 
the natural unit-area : but circumstances have changed, and 
it has ceased to command that position. 

An examination of any map of a country district drawn 
on a sufficiently large scale, will supply ample evidence 
that this is so. Any page of the last census return contains 
numerous instances of the extraordinary variety in the 
population of different parishes. Alterations in the con- 
ditions of life have occurred since the present parish boun*- 
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daries became stereotyped which have altogether destroyed 
their importance. The making of roads and railways, and 
of other means of communication, has everywhere in- 
fluenced both the localisation and the growth and decay 
of population. Within the parish itself the making of a 
railway may draw the population from one part to another, 
and create a thriving community on its extreme border 
far away from the original centre of administration and 
rural life. The population of one parish has diminished to 
minute proportions ; in another a large town has taken 
root. Roads have been made, which while benefiting one 
parish burden another with the cost of maintenance, and 
in many other respects a complete dislocation of the rela- 
tions of adjacent parishes has been brought about. 

As to the population of existing parishes, data are 
supplied by the census of 1881. It appears that there 
were in England and Wales 14,926 " Civil Parishes." Of 
parishes with less than 50 inhabitants, there were 969 (in- 
cluding 50 with no inhabitants at all) ; there were 1,224 
parishes with a population of from 50 to 99 persons, and 
6,788 with from 100 to 499, giving in all 8,981 (or con- 
siderably more than half the total number), with a popula- 
tion of less than 500. In these figures are included a few 
fractions of parishes which, from the whole parish lying in 
more than one county, or from other circumstances, are 
regarded in the return as individual parishes, and they are 
consequently a little too high. 

Of the counties some are distinguished by the number of 
small parishes they contain ; for instance in the northern 
counties there has been a very general dividing up of the 
ancient parishes into new parishes, and these latter are 
often very small indeed. In Northumberland, 64 ancient 
parishes have become no less than 510 new parishes ; the 
most striking example of this arrangement is the ancient 
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parish of Hartburn now lying in 24 parishes with an 
average population of less than 48 persons. When the 
number of inhabited houses is examined, the practical 
diminutiveness of a parish, say of 100 inhabitants, is even 
more clearly seen ; the proportion of inhabited houses to 
population being throughout the country as i to 5.37. A 
parish of 100 inhabitants has on the average, therefore, 
but 18 or 19 houses, probably only as many families, and 
possibly but 1 5 persons qualified to vote as ratepayers. 

In one modern instance the parish has been treated 
as the unit-area of administration upon a democratic basis. 
Under the Education Act, 1870, the parish in rural districts 
may elect a School Board, and there are Boards existing in 
very small parishes indeed ; but in such parishes a trien- 
nially-elected Board of five persons, with its paid clerk and 
other establishment expenses, and the possible cost of a 
contested election every third year, is in every respect too 
complete and formal a machinery for the simple purpose 
of managing a village school. Even in large parishes this 
is to a considerable extent true, and it is obvious that it is 
only by giving to such a Board the whole business of the 
parish that the establishment expenses could be brought 
within limits reasonably proportionate to the work done, 
and then only in the case of a parish of considerable size. 

Looking at the great number of very small parishes, and 
the considerable variety in population in parishes through- 
out the whole country, the immense difference in point of 
area which exists between even adjacent parishes and the 
inconvenience which arises from their irregular shape, and 
also and particularly the change in distribution of popula- 
tion within the parishes themselves since their boundaries 
were marked out, it appears to be a fair conclusion that the 
parish must be discarded as the unit-area of a new system 
of Local Government The adoption of the parish as the 
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unit-area was proposed by Mr. Goschen in 1871. The 
nearest experimental approach to Mr. Goschen's plan, so 
far as the small parishes are concerned (the School Board 
system), has in its working shown that these parishes, at all 
events, cannot with economy adopt a separate administra- 
tive organization ; that they are not, in fact, under existing 
circumstances, natural and convenient units of Local Gov- 
ernment 

It therefore becomes a primary question for reformers 
how the parish should be dealt with in formulating a scheme 
of Local Government suited to modern requirements. 

It may either be preserved for some special purposes, 
while in general it merges in a Municipal District, or it may 
be entirely destroyed as an independent organism, and be- 
come part of a larger area — a new statutory parish. The 
former conclusion is supported by the fact that in the cor- 
porate boroughs the parish remains as a survival — a survival 
which may be open to criticism, but which, as it is permitted 
to exist may be assumed to be in some respects a conve- 
nience, although it involves the maintenance of an ecclesi- 
astical and rating sub-division within the municipal bounds. 

The suggestion I am about to make is consistent with 
either course. I propose to establish Municipal Districts 
throughout the whole country at present extra-municipal ; 
and that the Municipal District shall be the unit-area of 
Local Government. 

Under such a system parishes may either be merged and 
extinguished, or preserved ; but, in any case, the Municipal 
District shouId,with necessary exceptions, be identical in area 
with either a single parish, or a group of parishes. It may 
be desirable, and certainly seems practicable, to follow the 
lines already laid down in the reformed municipalities, and 
group the smaller parishes ; some larger village, or small 
town being the nominal head and centre of government of 
the new municipality. 
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The lately constituted Polling District, established for the 
purpose of Parliamentary Elections in the counties, are 
based on this system, and, being arranged mainly with a 
view to convenient access to some central point from all 
parts of the district, are generally such areas as might be 
constituted the new rural Municipal Districts. 

I would therefore adopt the Polling District as the model 
area for the rural municipality. In that case some slight 
modification of the boundaries of counties and of county 
Parliamentary Divisions would be necessary to give the 
Polling Districts a greater approximation to equality of 
extent than they now possess. 

By the adoption of a primary division, such as the Polling 
District, or one of a similar extent and character, and 
establishing therein a municipal administration in the usual 
form of an elective Board, the whole country would come 
under Local Government upon the same system. The smaller 
municipal towns, and the Local Board Districts and other 
quasi-municipal areas would not necessarily be subjected to 
any considerable change of boundaries, except so far as 
adjustment might be convenient. Probably, as a matter of 
convenience and symmetry, they would be made co-exten- 
sive with Polling Districts. In some cases, where, for 
instance, a town or considerable village lies in more than 
one county, such a diversion of the county boundaries 
would be necessary as to bring the whole of the town or 
village within one or other county, and enable it to be formed 
into a Municipal District lying within that county. The 
Urban Sanitary Districts, &c., would take the new form of 
government in lieu of their present authorities. If nominal 
distinction is desired between these and the purely rural 
districts, they might be styled Urban Municipal Districts. 

In connection with these reforms, the distinction between 
cities and boroughs which are within counties, and those 
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which are counties in themselves, might perhaps be dealt 
with in some way. Certainly, in any re-adjustment of 
borough boundaries, the municipal and Parliamentary 
limits should be made identical. At present this is not 
so in a large number of cases. 

Assuming that there would be, upon a complete reform 
of Local Government, only two areas of administration — (i) 
the County y and (2) the Municipal District — the question 
may be of some importance whether all municipalities 
should not be for some purposes within counties. On the 
one hand such an inclusion would give a uniform simplicity 
to local government areas, but on the other it may very 
well be claimed on the part of considerable boroughs that 
they are sufficiently strong to stand alone, without the 
interference of any external body intermediate between 
them and Parliament. Upon this latter principle all muni- 
cipaHties of a certain size (new and old) might become 
counties of themselves, and the jurisdiction of the county 
authority be completely excluded. Perhaps the simplest 
plan would be to allow all Parliamentary - municipal 
boroughs to have (or retain) exclusive jurisdiction. 

These boroughs would thus be an example of simple 
Local Government, as opposed to the dual arrangement 
which would obtain in the rest of the country — where the 
municipality would be partially self-governing and partially 
governed by the county authority. 

The question of the continuance of some borough Courts 
of Quarter Sessions might possibly arise in carrying out 
such an arrangement ; but those who have any acquaint- 
ance with Courts of Quarter Sessions in the smaller 
boroughs, would hardly regret their extinction, although 
no doubt, local feeling would run strongly against such a 
step. 

The Local Government system, outside the metropolis. 
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would thus be reduced to the simplest possible form. The 
whole country would be within the limits of two classes of 
major divisions : — 

1. Parliamentary-Municipal Cities and Boroughs, in 
themselves self-governing counties. 

2. Counties — Divided into Municipal Districts, in three 
classes. 

{a) Boroughs (retaining their existing municipal insti- 
tutions). 

ip) Urban Municipal Districts (generally equivalent to 
the districts of existing Local Boards). 

(/) Rural Municipal Districts (generally equivalent to 
the existing rural Polling Districts. 

Only an approximate estimate can be given of the 
number of these districts. Of the Parliamentary-municipal 
cities and boroughs there would be about no. There are 
at present 62 counties and divisions of counties ; by fusion 
of divisions, and perhaps the amalgamation of a few of 
the smaller counties, the number might possibly be re- 
duced to 50. The districts within counties might perhaps 
be : — Municipal Boroughs 140 ; Urban Municipal Dis- 
tricts, 700 ; Rural Municipal Districts, 3,600. 

I need hardly discuss in any detail the mode of election 
of the authorities to which would be confided the adminis- 
tration of (i) the County, and (2) the Urban and Rural 
Municipal Districts. It is improbable that any system 
except that of the direct representation of the ratepayers 
would receive any substantial support in the country. 
Any proposal to maintain ex-officio membership would be 
open to serious attack, and it is hardly likely that it would 
find many defenders. It is suggested that in each case 
a Board should be selected by ballot ; whether annually, or 
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at some longer interval of time, or by partial annual re- 
newal is a question of detail. The practice in the election 
of members of the Town Councils of Municipal Boroughs 
might be allowed to govern the arrangement. Should 
secondary election be thought most suitable for the 
County Board, Town Councils in the included Boroughs, 
and the Municipal Boards in the Municipal Districts might 
elect, or the mayors and chairmen of the Boards might 
constitute the County Board. Or, if direct representation 
of Districts on the County Board is preferred, the election 
of a representative or representatives for each Borough and 
Municipal District might take place at the same time as 
the election of councillors and members of the Municipal 
Boards. Nor does the franchise, to be adopted for future 
Local Government elections, need much discussion. In the 
larger number of cases under the existing arrangements 
the non-pauper ratepayers are the electors. In some 
elections additional votes are allowed, up to a certain 
maximum number, to owners of landed property. The 
local franchise thus includes wpmen, and is in some other 
respects wider than the Parliamentary franchise. There 
would therefore be some difficulty in assimilating the local 
and national electoral right, and thus attaining to one 
simple franchise for all purposes throughout the country ; 
but it would be a very great gain in point of simplicity if 
this could be done. In that case one register of electors 
for all purposes for each Municipal District would be 
annually prepared in the usual way. Whether one or 
more registers were necessary, all the apparatus for taking 
the poll of the District (for either national or local elec- 
tions) could be maintained at a small cost at the usual 
polling station — the municipal offices, or other central build- 
ing. Thus great uniformity and simplicity and consequent 
economy in electoral matters would be obtained* 
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What powers and duties should be given to the new 
administrative bodies depends in part on a consideration 
of the powers and duties of those existing authorities 
which would be destroyed under the new system. With 
regard to the destruction of the multitude of existing 
authorities, and the transfer of their functions to the new 
Boards, many difficulties would naturally arise. To dis- 
cuss them in any adequate manner in the pages of a 
pamphlet is impossible. I shall content myself with indi- 
cating in a general way the division of powers and 
duties between the Municipal and County Boards. It 
must be borne in mind that under the proposed system of 
excluding the Parliamentary-Municipal Boroughs from the 
county area, the one authority in those boroughs would 
exercise all the functions of the two Boards elsewhere. 

To deal in the first place with the authorities which 
would, on the coming into operation of the new scheme, 
cease to exist, or lose a part of their duties. Although 
there would be great advantages in completely merging 
the parish in the Municipal District, it is probable that for 
some purposes the former must still remain. The principal 
difficulties in merging several parishes in the new District 
would arise upon the question of vesting in the authority 
of that area the various estates and trust funds, ecclesiastical, 
charitable and others, now vesting in parish officers and 
appropriated exclusively to parish purposes — such as the 
fabric of the church, the graveyard, schools, burial ground, 
land held for charitable and other objects, the glebe and 
tithe rent charge, and in a certain sense the roads and parish 
bridges, and in respect to rating, which might become an 
important matter, when a district rate is proposed to be sub- 
stituted for a rate within the parish. It seems wiser, therefore, 
in suggesting so large a measure of reform as is now con* 
templated, to leave the parish for certain purposes, eccle- 
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siastical and civil, in the same position as it now stands in 
the Municipal Boroughs. At any rate it would remain as 
an ecclesiastical unit, and possibly also for the assessment 
of the land tax and as a rateable area. At the same time 
it is clear that a consolidation of parishes is very desirable, 
and that, from all points of view, the amalgamation with 
others of the smaller parishes, even in their ecclesiastical 
character would be advantageous. 

Under this arrangement the vestry would still exist, 
but with hardly more than formal duties. Overseers of the 
poor and assistant overseers would cease to be appointed in 
parishes — their duties in respect to levying and collecting 
rates, relieving the poor, making the register of parlia- 
mentary voters and making jury lists, &c., being transferred 
to the Municipal Board, acting through their paid executive 
officer. Waywardens and surveyors of highways would 
also cease to be appointed in parishes, and their duties 
would be similarly transferred — the highway unit (except as 
to main roads) being the new District, and highway boards 
and districts, as well as highway parishes as such being 
extinguished. School Boards, Burial Boards, Inspectors of 
Lighting and Watching, and other parochial and similar au- 
thorities would lapse, and merge in the Municipal Board, 
which would also absorb the Local Board in Urban Sani- 
tary Districts and the Board of Commissioners in Im- 
provement Act Districts. 

The provision of a public water supply, of public baths 
and washhouses, recreation grounds, &c., and the duty to 
pave and light towns and villages, the application of the 
Free Libraries Act (which should be extended to the 
Municipal Districts generally, without any limit in respect 
to population), and the duty of carrying out the provisions 
of any Acts dealing with allotments should be imposed on 
the Municipal Board. 
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The licensing of houses of public entertainment, and 
theatres, and of slaughter houses, &c., should vest in the 
Municipal Board. To that Board also should go any quasi- 
administrative functions now exercised by magistrates in 
Petty Sessions. 

Magistrates should, in fact, be relegated to their judicial 
functions, and Courts of Petty and General Sessions should 
be deprived of all administrative powers, and become simply 
judicial bodies. 

The Poor Law Union should be broken up. The distri- 
bution of out-door relief and its cost should be imposed on 
the Municipal District, and the Municipal Board should 
undertake the sanitary work now done by the Board of 
Guardians, acting as the Rural Sanitary Authority, and other 
similar duties ; the workhouses and the charge of indoor 
relief generally going to the County Board, to which also 
the valuation of property within the county for rateable 
purposes might be allotted. The enforcement of the com- 
pulsory clauses of the Education Acts, where at present no 
School Board exists, would pass from the School Attend- 
ance Committee of the Board of Guardians to the Muni- 
cipal Boards. All ex-officio rights of magistrates should 
lapse. 

With regard to the transfer of duties to the County 
Board there would be no difficulty, the Court of Quarter 
Sessions handing over the whole of the administration of 
county affairs en bloc, and the various new duties which 
have been already referred to being added. Police, main 
roads, county bridges, county buildings, lunatic asylums, 
and many other miscellaneous subjects, would thus fall to 
the County Board, together with the indoor relief of the 
poor and the valuation of rateable property. 

Whether the duties of the sheriff can be discharged by 
the principal executive officer of the County Board may 
be worth consideration. The appointment of coroners 
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should, as proposed by Mr. Sclater-Booth, in 1878, probably 
go to that Board. 

It will be a further question of great importance what 
new duties, of a legislative or quasi-legislative character, 
having local limitations may be imposed on such a Board 
in relief of Parliament or otherwise. 

A vast number of minor duties and powers, too various 
and minute to mention particularly, would be apportioned 
between the two authorities, and many peculiar or special 
local bodies, besides those already referred to, would cease 
to exist, their functions re-appearing amongst those of the 
County or Municipal Board. 

There can be no question that the Urban Sanitary 
Authorities are ripe for development into full-blown muni- 
cipalities, and that such a change can be made without 
serious trouble or friction ; outside these districts, in the 
practical application of the new scheme the greatest diffi- 
culty in respect to area, and generally would arise in the 
laying out of the purely rural Municipal Districts. 

Of the destructive effects of the proposed reform, the 
abolition of Boards of Guardians and the appropriation of 
their Poor Law administration are open to the most serious 
doubt. It would, of course, be possible, andwould remove 
some initial difficulties in establishing the new system, to 
leave the Poor Law system proper intact in the first 
instance, divesting the Boards of Guardians of many mis- 
cellaneous duties which have accumulated upon them, but 
have no absolute connection with the relief of the poor, 
and leaving for consideration at some future time how far 
it is desirable to complete the reform of Local Government 
upon the lines already laid down. On the other hand 
it may be urged that, when once the question of the reform 
of Local Government is opened up, and large changes are 
being made, it would be infinitely better to make a great 
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effort and obtain at once a really complete and durable 
measure, than to deal with what is essentially one matter 
piecemeal, and thus keep controversy afoot and produce a 
lengthy period of transition and instability in Local Govern- 
ment, most prejudicial to its whole working, however 
perfect and satisfactory the ultimate result may be in itself. 

Upon this latter ground an appeal may be made to those 
upon whom may rest the responsibility of devising a scheme 
for presentation to. Parliament, to deal with this great 
and necessary reform, ^ which goes to the very heart of 
our national life, in no hesitating or half-hearted spirit, 
and, without deferring to the many difficulties of detail 
which must occur in so extensive an undertaking, to aim 
at establishing, not a makeshift and temporary amendment 
of a discredited system, but a simple and complete Local 
Government, covering every part of the country, and giving 
equal privileges and equal power to the whole people. 

In sketching out such an arrangement of areas and 
creation of authorities as may most nearly approach to a 
complete settlement of the question of Local Government 
as it now presents itself to us, I necessarily appear to 
treat harshly and without reverence the multitude of highly 
respectable institutions, bodies and authorities, by which 
Local Government is now carried on, and to deal in an 
equally reforming spirit with the immense complexity of 
areas of administration which renders the study of the 
question so initially difficult. In doing so, I invite criti- 
cism, and shall be well satisfied if I thus succeed in drawing 
general attention to some, at all events, of those points, 
the consideration of which appears to me to be of the 
first importance, for the purpose of obtaining a just view 
of this large question, but which have hardly, up to the 
present time, received sufficient notice outside the small 
body of those who have made the subject a study. 
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